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ARTICLE I. 


THE DOUBLE TRIAL. 


For many years, Sir James Fanshawe, Bart., of ancient family 
and large estates, had resided at ——- Abbey, about seven miles 
from the county town. He was a widower, and had but one 
child, a beautiful and accomplished daughter, who, upon his 
decease, (she then being just 21 years of age,) became sole pos- 
sessor of his property, and also continued to dwell at the same 
place. Shortly after her father’s death, Miss Fanshawe benevo- 
lently adopted as her companion a distant relative —a high-born 
young Irish lady, named Eveleen O’ Neill, who had just been left, 
not merely fortuneless, but a totally friendless orphan. 

On the day of the Assizes at a well-known county-town in 
England, this young female, Eveleen O’Neill, was brought into 
the dock under an accusation of having murdered Miss Fanshawe. 
The accused was tall, graceful, modest and beautiful, with large 
dark eyes, features deadly pale, quivering lips, and her hands 
lightly pressed before her. 

It was charged that this orphan cousin, this dependant, delib- 
erately murdered her benefactress, tempted by mercenary mo- 
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tives, Miss Fanshawe having previously made a will, leaving her 
property to Eveleen, in case she should die unmarried. The 
principal evidence introduced was the butler, named Collins. He 
stated that a few minutes after four o’clock, on the morning of 
the 28th of July, he was aroused from his sleep by repeated 
violent screams, issuing apparently from the sleeping-room of his 
mistress. In great alarm, he partially dressed ; and hurried as 
quickly as he could towards that room. .The door stood slightly 
ajar, and pushing it smartly open, he crossed the threshold, and 
was horrified by what he immediately saw. On the carpet, bv 
the side of the bed, lay the body of his mistress, in her night- 
dress, bathed in blood. Kneeling close to her, was the prisoner 
at the bar, with her left hand resting on her mistress’s bosom, 
and her right uplifted with a small drawn dagger, which was 
apparently about to be plunged in his mistress’s body. Both the 
dagger and the hand which held it were dripping with blood.’ 
A shudder of horror agitated the whole court at this part of the 
deposition ; and the accused sank her head between her hands, 
groaning heavily. The examination proceeded : 

Mr. Collins — Will you here describe the exact position in 
which your mistress lay when you first saw her? Witness —She 
was stretched out upon her back, her knees drawn up some 
height from the carpet, which, being a loose one, was ruffled on a 
heap under and around her, as though a great struggle had taken 
place. Her head lay on one side, with the right cheek resting 
on the carpet, and her hair was torn from underneath her cap, 
and hung backward over her head. Mr. Collins — You say that 
the prisoner was kneeling by her side, and holding a dagger, 
which you thought she was about plunging in your mistress’s 
breast? Witness— Yes. Mr. Collins — And there was quite 
sufficient daylight for you to see, with perfect distinctness, the 
objects you have described? Witness— Yes. Mr. Collins — 
Now, sir, on your oath, was the point of that dagger directed 
downwards ? With considerable hesitation, the witness confessed 
that he could not speak positively in this respect. 

With regard to the chamber, no time was lost in making a 
strict and well-conducted examination of the apartment; and the 
result was, that several most extraordinary matters were brought 
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to light. The bed in which the ill-fated lady had slept was com- 
pletely saturated with blood, and the sheets tumbled and twisted 
in a way that clearly evidenced that she must have fought hard 
with the murderer. By passing the curtains aside, Miss Fan- 
shawe could reach the pull of a bell, hanging in her own maid’s 
room, and so summon her at any moment she required. This 
bell-pull was found carefully tied round the adjoining bed-post, 
completely out of the sleeper’s reach. ‘This apparently indicated 
two important facts; first, that the murder must have been a 
deliberately planned affair; secondly, that it must have been 
committed by some one intimately acquainted with the apartment. 
On the victim’s body being examined, it was found that she was 
stabbed in nine different parts; and her hands and arms were 
also gashed in many places, in a way that showed how desper- 
ately she must have fought for life. On the bed was found a 
very large lock of hair, torn up by the roots. 

The hair was at first thought to be Miss Fanshawe’s own ; but, 
on examination, none was torn from her head; neither did the 
lock correspond in the least with hers, either in color or length. 
This was also the case with Eveleen; and, after a most patient 
investigation at the inquest, all concerned unanimously admitted 
the inexplicabie fact, that this lock of woman’s hair was neither 
the murdered lady’s nor that of the accused. Eveleen herself 
gave the following voluntary explanation of the position in which 
she was found : 

I was aroused from my sleep, by hearing what I conceived to 
be a struggle, mingled with smothered screams, going on in the 
sleeping apartment of Miss Fanshawe. I listened, and hearing a 
scream still more distinctly, and also what I thought to be a ery 
for help, I hesitated not a moment in hurrying towards the room. 
AsI approached the door, which was at the end of a long corri- 
dor, and at a considerable distance from the sleeping-room of any 
one else, my own chamber being the nearest to it, I heard what 
I thought to be voices of individuals hurriedly conversing ; but 
when I reached the door, which Miss Fanshawe never locked, I 
found it slightly open, and, on entering, discovered her lifeless 
body on the floor, in a pool of blood. ‘There were no persons 
visible in the room. I screamed repeatedly at the sight, and in 
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dreadful agitation, sank on my knees, and then fell across the 
body, by which I became besmeared with the blood of my dear 
murdered friend, whom I loved as myself. On arising, I hap- 
pened to see a dagger, and lifted it up by the end of the blade, 
hardly knowing what I did. At this moment, the butler entered 
the room. . ’ 

The defence of counsel was unavailing ; a sentence of guilty 
was rendered, and Eveleen, although subsequently found to be 
innocent — was executed. 

At the very next Assizes, a man, who was surrounded by an 
appalling mystery, was accused of being the sole perpetrator of 
the deed. Circumstantial evidence brought the act home to him, 
with conviction to the minds of all men, and he was also sen- 
tenced, but anticipated his doom, and poisoned himself in prison, 
by the aid of a female accomplice, leaving the following confes- 
sion behind him : 

In a few moments I shall be dead, and I now write all I wish 
to say ; and, whatever my life has been, and whatever my religious 
notions are, all men may believe every word I here write to be 
the solemn truth. I am innocent of the murder of Miss Fanshawe, 
and I have not the remotest idea who murdered her. The night 
she was murdered I was many miles distant, and this I could 
have proved on my trial, but I could not have done so without 
confessing that I was engaged that night in committing a murder, 
but where or on whom will never be known. My hands were 
cut in the death-grapple, and my clothes smeared with blood. 
As to the witnesses who asserted they saw me lurking about the 
Abbey grounds, they either wilfully lied or were mistaken by my 
resemblance to another. The dagger with which Miss Fanshawe 
was murdered really was mine, although I denied it on my trial, 
being desirous to make the best of my chance of acquittal. As 
deposed on my trial, I was in the habit of carrying it about me, 
but I lost it a week before the murder was committed, near to the 
Abbey, and I have no doubt the real murderer had picked it up, 
and used it as the instrument of the deed. What my real name, 
rank, or country is—who I am or what I have been—I will 
never tell. That secret, and many others, perish with me. 

It appears, then, that the latter was not guilty, from the death- 
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bed confession made by an old woman, the substance of which is 
as follows: 

She said, that 44 years by-gone, she had lived as lady’s maid 
with Miss Fanshawe of Abbey, and that lady having several 
times scolded and threatened to discharge her for gross neglect 
of her duties, an awful spirit of revenge took possession of her, 
and she determined to murder her mistress. While pondering 
the matter over, she happened to find a dagger (that left by 
Roderick Madden) near to the park palings. About a week 
afterwards, she murdered her mistress with this very dagger, and 
being disturbed by the approaching footsteps of Eveleen O’ Neill, 
who had heard the death struggle, she hurried back to her own 
chamber, leaving the dagger behind her. She had on at the 
time only a thin night-dress, which being sprinkled with blood, 
she hid, and hastily washing her hands and face, put on a clean 
one. ‘Then, when the alarm was given by the butler, she joined 
the rest of the family in rushing to the apartment of the mur- 
dered lady, and was loudest of any in her outcries and lamenta- 
tions. She said that when she saw the turn the affair had taken 
by shifting all suspicion from herself to Eveleen, she no longer 
felt any fear of detection. She availed herself of an early oppor- 
tunity to burn her gory night-dress, which she easily effected at 
the kitchen fire during the great confusion of the morning. 

She actually had the hardihood to attend the trial of Eveleen, 
and when the counsel for the latter uttered the remarkable 
expression, that perhaps the real murderer was then present, she 
felt ready to die away, but soon recovered; and she afterwards 
beheld the execution of Eveleen without experiencing an atom 
of remorse, either for her death or that of the first victim. From 
that time forward, she, in her own words, became and continued 
emphatically ‘a child of hell!’ Very soon after Eveleen’s exe- 
cution, she married a soldier, and accompanied him to India. 
Subsequently she travelled over various parts of the world, and 
committed sin upon sin and wicked deed upon wicked deed, 
beyond the capability of her memory to sum up. At length she 
felt an irresistible prompting to drag her worn out frame to the 
locality of her first fearful crime, and there, finding herself nigh 
unto death, she determined to unburthen herself of a relation of 
that deed, and accordingly did so as related. — Edinburg Mag. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CRIME AND INTEMPERANCE. 
NEW YORK CITY PRISON. 


James It. Rose, Hsq., Clerk of the Assembly : — 

Sir — In obedience to resolutions adopted in the Assembly, (as 
communicated in your circular of the 14th inst.,) I have the 
honor of transmitting, through you, such statistical information 
relative to intemperance, and crimes resulting from it, as I am 
enabled to gather from the past year’s records of the institution 
under my charge. ; 

The total number of commitments to the City Prison and 
its branches during the year 1849, was eighteen thousand and 
forty-two. 

Of which number four thousand two hundred and seven males, 
and two thousand seven hundred and forty-eight females were 
charged with being ‘so grossly intoxicated as to amount to a vio- 
lation of public decency.’ 

Three thousand four hundred and ninety-five persons were 
committed for assault and battery, and for riotous or disorderly 
conduct; the act of violence having been perpetrated, in almost 
every instance, while the offender was in a state of intoxication. 

Two thousand two hundred and forty-six vagrants were sent 
from this establishment to the Penitentiary, each of whom was 
proven on competent testimony to be a common prostitute and an 
improper person to be sent to the Aims-House. 

Two hundred and thirty-one lunatics were temporarily under 
the care of the prison Physician, — in at least one-half of these 
cases, alcohol had usurped the ‘ throne of reason.’ 

Two hundred and twenty-eight homeless beings who sought 
shelter of the prison until otherwise provided for by the governors 
of the Alms-House, with but few exceptions, acknowledged their 
own or their parents’s dissipation as the cause of their poverty 
and degradation. 

Thus nearly three-fourths of the entire number of prisoners 
were committed for offences and misfortunes palpably and directly 
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caused by the use of intoxicating liquor. Of the remainder, 
(who were accused of felonies and misdemeanors, embracing in 
their long catalogue every shape and shade of crime,) a large 
proportion were driven by the destitution consequent upon disso- 
lute habits to the commission of robbery, burglary, forgery, lar- 
ceny, embezzlement and fraud; the more sanguinary and more 
beastly sins were the more immediate fruits of inebriation. 

To further analyze this gloomy calendar would but prove the 
correctness of the record of habits of life, from which it appears 
that about eleven-twelfths of the inmates were, according to their 
own voluntary confessions, persons of intemperate habits; the 
balance claiming to be moderate drinkers ; for, within the range 
of my official experience, very few individuals acting on the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence have been incarcerated in the prison. 

The number under sixteen years of age charged with intoxica- 
tion is small — not more than twenty of both sexes —the great 
majority of that class being either orphans or the neglected 
offspring of drunken parents, they were committed as vagrants. 
Some were sent to the House of Refuge, (under care of the Soci- 
ety for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents,) and for many 
of them, through the kind codperation of the officers of the Prison 
Association and other humane persons, situations have been pro- 
cured with farmers and mechanics in the country, in the hope 
that a removal from the evil influences of the city, with the acqui- 
sition of healthful occupations, might restore them to lives of use- 
fulness and honor. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
W. Epmonps, Warden. 





A Severe Sentence. — Albert G. Gasking, who was con- 
victed at Charleston, South Carolina, on four indictments of 
robbing the United States mail, has been sentenced to forty 


years’ imprisonment at hard labor in the Edgefield jail. This is 
a hard sentence. 
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ARTICLE III. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


BY HON. FREDERICK ROBINSON, 


(Late Warden of Massachusetts State Prison.) 


I HAVE long looked upon a man as a man, whether he be the 
occupant of a palace or a prison — and, in whatever situation he 
may be, entitled to human sympathy, kindness, and respect. He 
is my brother, wherever he may be, whatever of wrong or of 
crime he may have been tempted to commit. 

The more he has erred, and strayed from the path of right and 
virtue, the more he is to be pitied, and the louder is his call upon 
our commiseration, our sympathy for his sufferings, and our 
efforts for his reformation, for his restoration to rectitude, to use- 
fulness and happiness. We are all liable to fall into temptation ; 
if it were not so, we should not have all been taught to beseech 
our Father in Heaven to‘ lead us not into temptation.’ I felt 
my own frailties and imperfections, and resolved to do by others 
as I should wish to be done by, if I were in their situation. It 
seemed to me, therefore, in entering upon the duties of this office, 
if I erred at all I should prefer rather to err on the side of kind- 
ness, clemency and humanity, than on that of severity of punish- 
ments. I knew that the laws, rules, regulations, and discipline 
of the prison must be enforced. But I wished, if possible, to 
enforce them without recourse to corporal punishment or physical 
suffering. And I have succeeded, thus far, as well as I could 
have expected. With the exception of three cases, and those 
soon after I took charge, the government of the prison has been 
administered without corporal punishment. The shower bath has 
not been used. And yet, I think I can safely say, that the con- 
victs are as orderly, as industrious and obedient as heretofore, 
and more contented, docile and happy. A feeling of mutual 
respect, kindness and friendship seems to be growing up between 
us. Iam sure I experience these affections towards the convicts, 
and every day gives evidence that the same affections are: being 
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excited in their breasts towards me. I have long believed that 
what comes from the heart wil] reach the heart ; and I am happy 
to learn that this will apply to convicts in prison as well as oth- 
ers — that there is no sane convict that cannot be reached by 
sincere and persevering affection. Men may be governed by 
severity, but not reformed. It takes but little trouble or labor to 
let men know, that every violation of a rule shall be visited upon 
them with an ample measure of bodily pain. 

Fear of punishment will keep men in subjection ; but the tiger 
is only chained, not tamed — and when released, only the more 
excited to evil by the severities to which he is obliged to submit. 

It requires more time, patience, perseverance and labor, to 
govern by appeals to the affections, to reason and conscience. 
Yet, when the heart can be reached in this way, a change of 
character may reasonably be expected. 

Excessive severity always tends to harden the heart, and make 
the convicts look upon society as their enemies, and nourish a 
desire of vengeance and retaliation, which leads them to re-com- 
mit depredations, and wage war upon society with a good con- 
science. 

Some have confessed to me, that they have experienced feel- 
ings of this kind. But when I told them I hoped a better dispo- 
sition was growing up in society with respect to them, that the 
duty was beginning to be felt, of receiving them back again, into 
the bosom of society, after they had faithfully and industriously 
worked out the penalty inflicted upon them for the violation of 
the law ;— again to afford them encouragement, employments 
and friendships, according to their deserts; and not, as hereto- 
fore, turn from them with a Pharisaic impression of contamina- 
tion ; — that there are now many in society who begin to regard 
those who have fallen into temptation as men to be pitied and 
reformed as well as punished ; that there is less of the priest and 
Levite, and more of the good Samaritan feeling, with regard to 
this class of our fellow-men than heretofore. Such sentiments 
seemed to touch their feelings, soften their hearts, and give them 
new motives to submission, industry and virtue. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFFICER. 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


[CONCLUDED. } 


THis strange story did not produce the slightest effect upon 
the bench, and very little upon the auditory, and yet I felt satis- 
fied it was strictly true. It was not half ingenious enough for a 
made-up story. Mr. Bagshawe, I should have stated, had been 
led out of the justice-hall immediately after he had finished his 
deposition. 

‘Then, Mr. Bristowe,’ said the magistrate’s clerk, ‘ assuming 
this curious narrative to be correct, you will be easily able to 
prove an alibi?’ 

‘I have thought over that, Mr. Clerk,’ returned the prisoner, 
mildly, ‘and must confess that, remembering how I was dressed 
and wrapped up — that I saw but few persons, and those casually 
and briefly, 1 have strong misgivings of my power to do so.’ 

‘ That is perhaps the less to be lamented,’ replied the county 
clerk in a sneering tone, ‘inasmuch as the possession of those 
articles,’ pointing to the cross and coin on the table, ‘ would 
necessitate another equally probable though quite different story.’ 

‘ That is a circumstance,’ replied the prisoner in the same calm 
tone as before, ‘ which I cannot in the slightest manner account 
for.’ 

No more was said, and the order for his commitment to the 
county jail at Appleby on charge of ‘ wilful murder,’ was given 
to the clerk. At this moment a hastily scrawled note from 
Barnes was placed in my hands. I had no sooner glanced over 
it, than I applied to the magistrates for an adjournment till the 
morrow, on the ground that I could then produce an important 
witness, whose evidence at the trial it was necessary to assure. 
The application was, as a matter of course, complied with; the 
prisoner was remanded till the next day, and the court adjourned. 

As I accompanied Mr. Bristowe to the vehicle in waiting to 
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reconvey hiro to jail, I could not forbear whispering, ‘ Be of good 
heart, sir, we shall unravel this mystery yet, depend upon it.’ 
He looked keenly at me; and then, without other reply than a 
warm pressure of the hand, jumped into the carriage. 

‘ Well, Barnes,’ I exclaimed, as soon as we were in a room by 
ourselves and the door closed, ‘ what is it you have discovered ? ’ 

‘That the murderers of Sarah King are yonder at the Talbot, 
where you left me.’ 

‘Yes: sol gather from your note. But what evidence have 
you to support your assertion ?’ | 

‘This! ‘Trusting to my apparent drunken imbecility, they 
occasionally dropped words in my presence which convinced me 
not only that they were the guilty parties, but that they had come 
down here to carry off the plate, somewhere concealed in the 
neighborhood. ‘This they mean to do to-night.’ 

* Anything more ?’ 

‘Yes. You know I am a ventriloquist in a small way, as well 
as a bit of a mimic; well, I took occasion when that youngest of 
the rascals — the one that sat beside Mr. Bristowe, and got out 
on the top of the coach the second evening, because, freezing cold 
as it was, he said the inside was too hot and close —’ 

‘Oh I remember. Dolt that I was, not to recall it before. 
But go on.’ 

‘ Well, he and I were alone together in the parlor about three 
hours ago— I dead tipsy as ever — when he suddenly heard the 
voice of Sarah King at his elbow, exclaiming, * Who is that in 
the plate closet ?”’ If you had seen the start of horror which he 
gave, the terror which shook his failing limbs as he glanced round 
the apartment, you would no longer entertain a doubt on the 
matter.’ 

‘This is scarcely judicial proof, Barnes; but I dare say we 
shall be able to make something of it. You return immediately ; 
about nightfall I will rejoin you in my former disguise.’ 

It was early in the evening when I entered the Talbot, and 
seated myself in the parlor. Our three friends were present, 
and so was Barnes. 

‘Is not that fellow sober yet?’ I demanded of one of them. 

‘No; he has been lying about drinking and snoring ever since. 
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He went to bed, I hear, this afternoon ; but he appears to be 
little the better for it.’ 

I had an opportunity soon afterwards of speaking to Barnes 
privately, and found that one of the fellows had brought a chaise- 
cart and horse from Kendal, and that all three were to depart in 
about an hour, under pretence of reaching a town about fourteen 
miles distant, where they intended to sleep. My plan was imme- 
diately taken ; I returned to the parlor, and watching my oppor- 
tunity, whispered into the ear of the young gentleman whose 
nerves had been so shaken by Barnes’s ventriloquism, and who, 
by the way, was my old acquaintance —‘ Dick Staples, I want a 
word with you in the next room.’ I spoke in my natural voice, 
and lifted for his especial study and edification, the wig from my 
forehead. He was thunderstruck ; and his teeth chattered with 
terror. His two companions were absorbed over a low game at 
cards, and did not observe us. ‘ Come,’ I continued in the same 
whisper, ‘ there is not a moment to lose ; if you would save your- 
self, follow me!’ He did so, and I led him into an adjoining 
apartment, closed the door, and drawing a pistol from my coat- 
“pocket, said —‘ You perceive, Staples, that the game is up: you 
personated Mr. Bristowe at his uncle’s house at Five Oaks, 
dressed in a precisely similar suit of clothes to that which he 
wears. You murdered the servant —’ 

‘No—no—no, not I,’ gasped the wretch; ‘not I; I did 
not strike her —’ 

‘At all events you were present, and that, as far as the gal- 
lows is concerned, is the same thing. You also picked that gen- 
tleman’s pocket during our journey from London, and placed one 
of the stolen Spanish pieces in his purse; you then went on the 
roof of the coach, and by some ingenious means or other, con- 
trived to secrete a cross set with brilliants in his portmanteau.’ 

‘ What shall I do — what shall I do?’ screamed the fellow, 
half dead with fear, and slipping down on a chair ; ‘ what shall I 
do to save my life — my life ?’ 

‘First get up and listen. If you are not the actual mur- 
derer —’ 

‘I am not — upon my soul I am not!’ 

‘If you are not, you will probably be admitted king’s evidence ; 
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though, mind, I make no promises. Now, what is the plan of 
operations for carrying off the booty ?’ 

‘They are going in the chaise-cart almost immediately to take 
it up; it is hidden in the copse yonder. I am to remain here, in 
order to give an alarm, should any suspicion be excited, by show- 
ing two candles at our bedroom window; and if all keeps right, 
I am to join them at the cross roads, about a quarter of a mile 
from hence.’ 

‘All right. Now return to the parlor ; I will follow you; and 
remember that on the slightest hint of treachery, I will shoot you 
as I would a dog.’ 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards his two confederates set 
off in the chaise-cart ; I, Barnes, and Staples cautiously followed, 
the latter handcuffed and superintended by the ostler of the inn, 
whom I for the nonce pressed into the king’s service. The night 
was pitch dark, fortunately, and the noise of the cart-wheels 
effectually drowned the sound of our footsteps. At length the 
cart stopped; the men got out, and were soon busily engaged in 
transferring the buried plate to the cart. We cautiously ap- 
proached, and were soon within a yard or two of them still unper- 
ceived. 

‘ Get into the cart,’ said one of them to the other, ‘and I will 
hand the things to you.’ His companion obeyed. 

‘ Holloo!’ cried the fellow, ‘I thought I told you —’ 

‘ That you are nabbed at last!’ I exclaimed, tripping him sud- 
denly up. ‘ Barnes, hold the horse’s head. Now, sir, attempt to 
budge an inch out of that cart, and I'll send a bullet through 
your brains.’ The surprise was complete ; and so terror-stricken 
were they, that neither resistance nor escape was attempted. 
They were soon handcuffed, and otherwise secured ; the remain- 
der of the plate was placed in the cart; and we made the best 
of our way to Kendal jail, where I had the honor of lodging them 
about nine o’clock in the evening. The news, late as it was, 
spread like wildfire, and innumerable were the congratulations 
which awaited me when I reached the inn where I lodged. But 
that which recompensed me a thousandfold for what I had done, 
was the fervent embrace in which the white-haired uncle, 
risen from his bed to assure himself of the truth of the news, 
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locked me, as he called down blessings from heaven upon my 
head! There are blessed moments even in the life of a police- 
officer. 

Mr. Bristowe was of course liberated the following morning. 
Staples was admitted king’s evidence ; and one of his accompli- 
ces — the actual murderer, was hanged, the other transported. 
A considerable portion of the property was also recovered. The 
gentleman who — to give time and opportunity for the perpetra- 
tion of the burglary, suggested by the perusal of Mr. Bagshawe’s 
letter — induced Mr. Bristowe to accompany him to Bristol, was 
soon after transported for another offence. — Chambers’ Journal. 


ARTICLE V. 


‘IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME.’ 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 


Ir enriches the world in the estimation of a generous man, to 
detect the existence of a new form of doing good. Better than 
the discovery of a gold mine that inflames the cupidity of a conti- 
nent, far grander than a successful battle that stirs the enthusi- 
asm of a nation; this adds a real and abiding value to life, and 
multiplies at once the securities, the dignities, and the hopes of 
our being. 

Probably many of our readers, living in Boston, are not aware 
that there is daily moving about Court-square and its neighbor- 
hood, and especially about the Police, Municipal, and Common 
Pleas Court Rooms, about Suffolk Jail, and about the purlieus of 
many of the districts of vice, crime, and wretchedness of the city, 
a noiseless, unassuming minister of mercy, whose charities are as 
voluntary as they are original. He is the agent of no society. 
In the ordinary sense, he is responsible to no man or body of 
men. He is supported by no salary. He is a limb of no philan- 
thropic machine. He is at once the discoverer and sole occupant 
of the field in which he labors. Mr. John Augustus stands in a 
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sphere contiguous to his, and often their objeets coincide; but 
they are not identical, nor are the two men associated together 
in their plans. The individual we refer to, has it for his purpose 
to rescue, counsel and guide the lowest and poorest class of per- 
sons accused of crime. Many of these are strangers in the city, 
at a distance from home, recently exposed to temptations that 
had never tried them before; duped, perhaps, and betrayed by 
the practised villains that always lurk and keep watch for victims 
in a great metropolis. Nearly all of them are ignorant. Most of 
them as soon as suspected, are quite helpless. Very likely they 
deserve punishment, but they stand at a crisis. The question 
with them is, whether they shall go on, plunging deeper and 
deeper into the course of depravity and disgrace on which they 
have entered, or whether they shall be arrested by the hand of 
compassion, as well as the hand of justice; be shown a path of 
return to honor, and be entreated to walk init. In other cases, 
these accused persons want a legal defence ; they are guilty, but 
are liable to incur a heavier penalty than would accrue if all the 
circumstances of investigation were fairly presented in Court by 
a considerate friend, and a competent counsellor. In other 
instances still, the party arraigned is altogether innocent of the 
charges preferred against him, but needs an intelligent statement 
in his behalf, to clear up suspicious appearances. Sometimes, 
too, the prisoner brought to trial, must suddenly leave behind a 
sick wife, a dependent parent, or tender children, fully deserving, 
and most urgently requiring the kind attentions of charity. An- 
other evil exists in connection with our criminal code, of which it 
is difficult to speak with equanimity, and yet of which it may be 
impolitic to speak with indignation. We refer to the regulation 
that requires a friendless person, when charged by caprice, by 
malice, or through honest mistake, with an offence against the 
laws, to be kept a long time in confinement before he can be 
proved guiltless, to be thrown out of the employment by which he 
earns his daily bread, to be torn away from those who live by his 
industry, to be humiliated, by having his good name sullied 
with criminal associations, to be corrupted by abandoned com- 
panionships, and thus to be set directly in the way to ruin; and 
yet, when all this is done and his, innocence is established, de- 
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prives him of all redress for the time, for the property, the oppor- 
tunities and the character that he has inevitably lost. We are 
glad to learn that there is some prospect that this wrong will be 
remedied at some day, — we hope not a distant one, — when the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth shall see it to be common jus- 
tice and Christian duty to listen to petitions to that effect. Mean- 
time, such as are placed in this unfortunate condition demand in 
the name of ‘ the dear humanities of Christ,’ some disciple’s sym- 
pathy, some good Samaritan’s exertions in their behalf. 

The various offices of benevolence that we have thus desig- 
nated, are discharged in Boston by Mr. John M. Spear. ‘There 
are two brothers Spear. Charles is the editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend,’ and interests himself by different methods in the subject 
of Prison Reform ; but the two are quite distinct in their modes 
of operation, means of maintenance, and the whole management 
of their measures. Mr. John M. Spear is in constant personal 
contact with persons under arrest, or suffering incarceration. If 
he has reason to believe they are without funds, he proffers such 
gratuitous assistance as is consistent with the ends of justice. If 
they do not apply to him, he seeks them out. He inquires into 
their history. He writes letters for them. By application to the 
generous, he is able to save their families from beggary. He 
provides legal advice for them, either gratuitous, or at the lowest 
possible terms. He traverses the city to collect evidence, and 
sometimes obtains witnesses from a great distance. He accom- 
plishes what the officers of the prison have not leisure, or money, 
or disposition to accomplish. Above all, he gives the prisoner 
such instruction and encouragement as will tend to secure him 
from future offences, and restore him to virtue. To do this the 
more effectually, he often provides for discharged convicts 
respectable situations in the country. He looks after the family 
of the imprisoned. We have known him to search out chil- 
dren left wandering in the streets in mere infancy, cold and 
hungry, in consequence of the abrupt seizure of their parents. 
He says of himself, ‘ Disregarding all sectarian lines, party divi- 
sions, national boundaries, and complexional differences, I am 
endeavoring to do from day to day, the work my heavenly Father 
calls me to perform.’ ® 
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No one who knows Mr. Spear personally, can doubt the sim- 
plicity, meekness and truthfulness of these words. 

Besides this, Mr. Spear employs such leisure as he is able to 
command, in travelling from place to place, delivering lectures, 
distributing publications, and so enlightening the public mind on 
the general subject of the treatment of crime and the condition 
of criminals. He visits jails and prisons, and corresponds with 
advocates of the cause. In addition to his other tasks, he devotes 
a portion of his time to imparting moral and religious teaching to the 
inmates of the Leverett-street jail. If we are correctly informed, 
the only direct spiritual instruction enjoyed in that institution, is 
communicated through him. Is it not worth considering whether 
provisions for a chaplaincy there, are not as well deserving the 
consideration of the authorities, as the contemplated erection of 
a new and costly building? Not such a chaplain as some are: 
Heaven forbid! But a man of generous feelings, ready tact, 
unaffected piety, and untiring fidelity. No formalist, nor dog- 
inatist, nor pharisee. 

During the last year, Mr. Spear has delivered 97 discourses ; 
has travelled 6239 miles; has made 73 visits to prisons in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont ; has assisted 415 per- 
sons ; has distributed 5750 publications; and has become bail to 
the amount of 1500 dollars, for prisoners, most of whom have 
subsequently done well. 

In the same period, he has expended for his own support, and 
in aid of the beneficiaries, 1444 dollars, and has received 1370 
dollars. These statistics he has made public, not in self-laudation, 
but, in the absence of any board or committee to which he is 
accountable, as a proper return for the generous confidence re- 
posed in him. For the philanthropist is by no means without 
encouragement. Many pulpits in New England have been 
opened to him. Pecuniary aid has been placed at his disposal. 
Many eminent persons have given him certificates of their appro- 
bation; and more than all, he has had the unspeakable reward of 
seeing the idle and dissolute that he has redeemed, living hon- 
estly, soberly and industriously. We submit that these are sta- 
tistics worthy of being pondered. Mr. Spear commences the 
third year of his gracious ministry, with a deficit of 74 dollars. 
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He depends entirely on gratuitous contributions. The circle of 
his usefulness will be enlarged in proportion to the resources 
placed in his hands. His residence is 2 1-2 Central Court. 

The question will naturally arise in some minds, whether such 
a ministry as Mr. Spear’s may not interfere with the execution 
of the law, prevent the just punishment of offenders, and thus 
weaken the restraints that should check the transgressor. After 
some careful inquiry, we are satisfied that no such result follows. 
In this opinion some of the wisest and most judicious men in the 
community, of various professiong, coincide. Among Mr. Spear’s 
most earnest friends, are judges, advocates and officers of the 
courts. All the conservative powers of the State circumscribe 
his action, rendering it impossible that his humane designs should 
degenerate, even if they were prone to do so, into a lax and 
indiscriminate sentimentality. 

The great problem to be solved respecting the violation of bu- 
man laws, is to cause crime to incur a visible and certain retribu- 
tion, when it has been committed, to forestall it, and to save the 
criminal. All these objects are practicable without any perilous 
mitigation of the penal code. There is an injurious tendency in 
the public mind, to vibrate between a short-sighted clemency and 
a vindictive rigor. It-needs to be remembered that there are 
other causes affecting the increase and diminution of crime, be- 
sides the statute and the penalty. Education, emigration, juve- 
nile vagrancy, appliances of moral culture and innocent recrea- 
tion, are among them. ‘Ten thousand persons were imprisoned 
in Massachusetts in the year 1849. Who supposes that any 
large proportion of these were induced or precipitated into guilt 
by the state of the laws? Or that any alteration of the laws 
could have withheld them? On the other hand, who does not 
believe that there are forces and instrumentalities latent in our 
Christian civilization fully adequate to the remedy? And let it 
not be forgotten, that he who prevents vice and crime by an 
influence on the character of the tempted, securing it by the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Christianity, renders a service far more effec- 
tual and permanent, as well as more in harmony with the nature 
of the soul and the will of God, than he who expends any amount 
of effort or skill in modifying the prohibitions of the statute-book. 
— Christian Register. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 
FRENCH ACADEMY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES. 


A VERY animated discussion took place in this Academy in 
relation to education and crime. One of the members presented 
a treatise attempting to establish by statistics that education is 
the mother of crime, and that a community is corrupt in propor- 
tion to the intelligence of its members. Strange as it may appear 
in enlightened America, this opinion is not uncommon among the 
higher classes, in France. The writer has heard it advocated by 
learned judges, advocates, priests, professors, and even by a gen- 
tleman high in the hierarchy of Public Instruction, having in fact 
the supreme direction of some fifteen colleges and several hun- 
dred primary schools. And, were I to judge only from personal 
observations, | should say that the doctrines of the treatise were 
generally held by those who arrogate the title of the French 
aristocracy. ‘The statistics and arguments of the treatise, were 
demolished by M. Giraud, who presented a most valuable paper 
on the subject under discussion. Taking the whole number of 
persons accused before the French tribunals in 1845, 1846 and 
1847, he demonstrated that fifty-two per cent. of the whole could 
neither read nor write, one-third could read very imperfectly, and 
only three in a hundred had received a good education in the 
schools ; and, of the 7,509 criminals condemned in the same time, 
4,321 could neither read nor write, 2,188 could read very 
imperfectly, 719 could both read and write, and only 120 could 
be considered educated persons. The statistics of the Houses of 
Correction show a similar result. Lord Brougham, who happened 
to be in France, and who speaks French fluently, was present at 


the close of the debate, and made a sensible speech ot a liberal 
character. 





Ir we would not fall into things unlawful, we must sometimes 
deny ourselves in those that are lawful. 
32 
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The Captive’s Ode to the Moon. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE CAPTIVE’S ODE TO THE MOON. 


Txovu’rt come, sweet moon! Oh, long it seems 
Since thy soft light last on me fell ; 

Thou’rt come, with tender, loving beams, 
To cheer me in my lonely cell. 


The gleam thou shed’st upon these walls, 
Wears the same brilliant, silvery light, 

As when in happy boyhood’s halls, 
I danced, with glee, ‘mid moonbeams bright. 


Though on my brow the mark is set 
That shuts me out from human gaze, 
I’ve that within my seared heart yet, 
Which melts beneath thy soothing rays. 


I’ve loved thee since that beauteous night, 
When on my mother’s breast I lay, 
-And clapped my hands with wild delight 
To see the clouds around thee play. 


To thee my mother raised her eyes, 
Then cast them on her child again — 
A tear fell on my face — ‘ The skies,’ 
I lisped, * have sent a drop of rain.’ 


Well I remember how she pressed 
Unto her bosom my frail form, 

And said, ‘ My child! may’st thou be blessed 
To know through life no ruder storm.’ 


No ruder storm! Ah, tempests wild 
Have well nigh shattered my life-bark ; 
Those beams that shone on thy pure child, 
Now light his prison drear and dark. 


Methinks my mother’s spirit sends 
These ministers of peace and Jove, 

To fill my mind with thought, which tends 
To raise it this dark world above. 


To plant within the captive’s breast 
The hope that chains cannot destroy ; 

To speak of heaven, of God, of rest, 
Of pardoned sins and endless joy. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


BY AMICA, 


‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many days thou shalt find it.’ 


Wou pst thou succeed, O man, in thine endeavor, imbue thy 
soul with faith. How canst thou expect to remove mountains, 
when thou doubtest the practicability of the attempt? If great 
thoughts stir thy mind, if earnest feelings probe thy heart, if a 
way seems opened to thee which others have not detected, O 
reject not the inspiring angel! It is the ‘still, small voice’ of 
God speaking to his child and saying, Such, O man, is the work 
I assign thee to do. By thy peculiar temperament, and the cir- 
cumstances which surround thee, I make thee my messenger on 
earth. Not that I love thee more and better than the rest of the 
race, but that thou shouldst serve thy brother, and gain thine 
own end in the promotion of human weal. 

All are fitted for some particular sphere of action, and each 
can be useful in his own department. Different individuals have 
distinct gifts, so the Father calls them to fill varied offices. It 
were well for man if he looked into the deep places of his nature, 


to discover his leading bent, and his fitness for peculiar situations. — 


All are doubtless moved to do certain things, but too many reject 
the suggestions of the silent monitor. ‘They expect to measure 
their mission by that of others ; and the latter likewise think to 
direct them by their footprints. Of what avail were it did we all 
think in unison? How monotonous this nether world, were we 
all fashioned after one pattern in mind and body; of the same 
size, height and disposition. As well expect to find two shrubs 
alike. Nature is too rigid an economist to permit such an outlay 
of force. In her great warehouse, she has work for each one ; 
work, too, which cannot be done by another. Is not the earth a 
great emporium of faith? Does she not embosom all that we 
hope for the physical man? Faith points to the returning sun, 
the waxing moon, and the diamond orbs of heaven. It pere- 
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trates the dark crust, and sees the tiny seed become a waving 
tree ; foretells in the blossom the rich fruit of autumn. 

Can we not with equal trust accept our path in life? Is it 
necessary that we should see the result? If we stand on the 
broad platform of truth, do we need a sign from Heaven to en- 
courage us to proceed? Is not that mighty engine a surety in 
itself? Is not the promise of Jehovah without fail? Does He 
fill the heart with aspirations merely to disappoint? Does he 
lead us from the beaten highway, that we may be lost in impene- 
trable forests? Believe it not, O man! believe it not, O woman! 
He who gave us life has breathed into us a spirit to direct us to 
noble ends. Success may not be in our day; but every stone 
removed will lessen the work for others. 

And thou, my friend, if thou hast espoused the prisoner’s 
cause, if that be adapted to thy thought and action, be true to it, 
whatever the world may say. Go on, and trust the event. 
Weaken not thy powers by hesitancy, for there is no impetus 
like the strong will and the believing heart. Enough for thee to 
know, that there may be ransom for all, without determining the 
exact method. Let men berate thee as they will; mock at thy 
company ;.even taunt thee with hissings; what matter? The 
Great Musician hath tuned thy reed, and if others discern not 
its harmony, to thee its notes are dulcet, and mark the Master’s 
hand. Let no fear deter thee, for is not thy cause a hoty one ? 
Art thou not striving for the down-trodden and the fallen? Dost 
thou not seek to raise up the prostrate, to instil new life into 
sinking and despairing hearts? Is not man of more worth than 
the opinion of men? Is not reform a greater work than revenge ? 
Thou mayst be told of remorseless men, of those who sit in dogged 
silence, and affect the most perfect indifference ; told, too, that 
some prefer the wrong and shun the good. But give no ear to 
tales so false. God hath made no monsters. In the great sea 
of life, thou canst not find a leviathan of such a mould. The 
body may be so scaled with sin that thou mayst question if it were 
ever fair; the mind so darkened that thou mayst doubt whether 
light could enter; the hands so tinged with blood that thou 
mayst fear to place human flesh within their grasp. But 
beneath all this, in the inner world, in the holy of holies, in that 
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small chamber where Jehovah only enters, there is a spot cloud- 
less as the azure sky, tender as the infant heart, and pure as the 
mother’s kiss. This is the citadel at which thou art to aim. 
Thou art to approach the best, not the worst, part of mortality ; 
to clear away the rubbish which encrusts; to take off layer after 
layer till thou shalt arrive at that point where man meets his 
fellow, and the prodigal is found. ‘Then, he will see in thee a 
friend, and not an alien; a deliverer, but no judge. 

Be not dismayed at that gigantic fortress, public sentiment, for 
the bomb of truth shall shatter it to atoms. Be not anxious 
about thy minimum of strength, for God can anoint it with his 
attributes, and make it a very Hercules. Fear not for the wants 
of the body, for with the raven and the sparrow thou shalt be fed, 
whilst the heavens themselves shall distil precious cordials for thy 
spirit. And above all, distrust not the prisoner. He is a man, 
and will one day prove himself such. The gallows shall be burned 
for fuel, and bolts and bars be melted into implements of indus- 
try. Who knows but that their Saviour is to rise from out that 
black and lengthened file, and that he may one day speak with 
an energy and pathos which shall melt the hardest heart, be it of 
adamantine rock? Who knows but that thy very words may 
kindle the first flame in the lips of the new Messiah ? 





HUMAN LAWS. 


We have strict statutes and most biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs for headstrong steeds, 
Which for these Many years we have let sleep 
Even like an o’ergrown lion, in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey ; now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threatening-twigs of birch, 
Only to stick it in their children’s sigtt 

For terror, not for use ; in time, the rod 
Becomes more mock’'d than feared ; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 

And liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. — Measure for Measure. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY REV. O. A. SKINNER. 


THE gallows does not have that restraining power which is 
generally supposed. To hear its advocates speak of its necessity, 
one would suppose that it possessed so much power, that not a 
crime would, for a long period, be committed, after an execution, 
and particularly not a capital crime. But no fact is more abun- 
dantly confirmed, than that crimes follow in crowds upon an exe- 
cution! I never witnessed but one hanging scene. It was a 
scene in which two persons were executed together; and it 
seemed as though Bacchus and every evil god had turned out 
their subjects for the occasion. Swearing, jesting, drinking and 
obscene talking were going constantly on, at the very foot of the 
gallows. ‘The occasion seemed to awaken all that was bad in the 
heart, and it was followed by numerous arrests for fighting, steal- 
ing and drunkenness. 

There is something in an execution that is inexplicable, in pro- 
ducing evil. Instead of restraining, it has a strange power to 
lead to the commission of some capital offence. ‘The facts in 
regard to this are very wonderful, and present a most interesting 
subject for the consideration of moralists and philosophers. Al- 
most all are conscious of the effect of which Ispeak. And hence 
executions are now generally private. It is allowed that they 
have a bad effect when public. But why do they have? If they 
are such effective means of restraint, why not let them be wit- 
nessed, that people may see the doom which will await them if 
they go in the way of the criminal? There is in the simple fact 
we are considering, a most overwhelming argument against the 
gallows. It has not the restraining power supposed — it is a 
work of violence which stirs the bad blood of the heart, and 
which makes men reckless of right. 

And even this may not be all. If there is a murderous, insane 
passion in the nature, it will awaken it, just as music will awaken 
the passion for music, or the mention of the name of a deceased 
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friend, will awaken anew the grief of a bereaved heart. There 
must be something of this kind in its effect, or murders would 
never follow executions as they do. The heart is a mysterious 


thing, and terrible impulses are quickened into a terrible action by 
the sight of what is terrible. 


Let me give a few facts. I copy from a report to the New 
York Legislature of A. D. 1847. I will begin with the case of 
Strang, who was executed in Albany: 


‘It will be remembered that Strang was executed for killing a 
very estimable citizen in cool blood, for the basest of purposes. 
Levi Kelley, a farmer in the county of Otsego, living between 
sixty und seventy miles from Albany, heard of the day when 
Strang was to be executed, and soon after expressed to his 
neighbors a determination to be present at the exhibition. He 
had never seen a man put to death. He was a man of respecta- 
ble connections, and had never been distinguished for immorality 
of any kind; he was, however, known to possess very vindictive 
passions; he went from Otsego to Albany for the sole’ purpose of 
seeing Strang executed. On his return he seemed entirely en- 
grossed by the exhibition he ha. witnessed; he talked of nothing 
else on the road and at the public houses where they stopped for 
refreshment. , 

A man lived in Kelley’s house, by the name of Spafford, with 
whom he had some difficulty. In less than a fortnight after ia A 
was hung, an altercation occurred between Kelley and Spafford, 
when Kelley seized a loaded gun, and shot Spafford through the 
heart. For this offence he was tried, convicted, and executed. 
There was not a particle of evidence that Kelley was insane at 
the time he perpetrated the horrid act. 

Here was a case where the spectator hastened to commit the 
same offence, and with the same weapon, for which he had just 
seen the terrible punishment of death inflicted. 

On the evening of the same day on which Kelley was hung, a 
man by the name of Cooke, in the neighborhood of Cooperstown, 
who was present at the execution, committed suicide by hanging. 
Now may not the philosophical inquirer be permitted to indulge 
the conjecture that the public execution of Strang, instead of 
tending to preserve life, led to the destruction of three other 
lives?’ (Spears Essays, p. 63.) 

‘ Every execution,’ says Dr. I.ushington, in Parliament, ‘ brings 
an additional candidate for the hangman.’ 

‘ Wo to society,’ exclaims Lepelletier in his report to the Na- 
tional Assembly, ‘ if in that multitude which gazes eagerly on an 
execution, is found one of those beings predisposed to crime, by 
the perverseuess of their propensities! His instinct, like that of 
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the wild beast, awaits, perhaps, only the sight of blood to awake; 
and already his heart is hardened to murder, the moment he is 
quitting the spot wet with the blood which the sword of the law 
has shed.’ 


Mr. Livingston gives the following melancholy example of the 
truth of the principle we are now discussing : 


‘John Lechler was executed at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
while one old offence was atoned for, more than a dozen new ones 
were committed, and some of a capital grade. ‘Twenty-e1GuT 
persons were committed to jail on Friday night, for divers offences 
at Lancaster, such as murpeR, larceny, assault and battery, etc.; 
besides many gentlemen lost their pocket-books, though the pick- 
pockets escaped, or the jail would have overflowed. In the 
evening, as one Thomas Burns, who was employed as a weaver 
in the factory near Lancaster. was going home, he was met by 
one Wilson, with whom he had some previous misunderstanding, 
when Wiison drew a knife, and gave him divers stabs, in sundry 
places, which are considered mortal. Wilson was apprehended 
and committed to jail, and had the same irons pul on him which had 
scarcely been laid off long enough by Lechler to get cold. It ap- 
peared on inquiry, that Wilson was one of the crowd.’ 

‘Very lately in the State of Ohio,” says Mr. Rantoul, in his 
report of 1836, ‘onthe day on which a man was executed for the 
murder of his wife, under circumstances of particular cruelty, 
another man, near the place of execution, murdered his wife in 
the same manner; and this is by no means the only instance 
where the crime seems to have been directly suggested by the 
punishment intended to prevent it.’ 


I pause here, not because my facts are exhausted, but because 
enough have been presented. I pause to ask, if it is not certain 
that people generally over-estimate the restraining efficiency of 
the gallows? Here we see men going from the gallows directly 
into the commission of bloody crimes! It seems as though the 
spectacles witnessed, awoke an insane feeling which led them into 
crime ; but however this may be, it did not restrain them. 


True GuLory.—- True glory consists in doing what deserves 
to be written, writing what deserves to be read, and making 
the world the happier and the better for having lived in it. — 
Pliny. 
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ARTICLE X. 


THE CHERUBS. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


[Suggested by an Apologue in the Works of Dr. Franklin. | 


Two spirits reached this world of ours ; 
The lightning’s locomotive powers 
Were slow to their agility ; 
In broad daylight they moved incog., 
Enjoying, without mist or fog, 
Entire invisibility. 
The one a simple cherub Jad, 
Much interest in our planet had, 
Its face was so romantic ; 
He couldn’t persuade himself that man 
Was such as heavenly rumors ran — 
A being base and frantic. 


The elder spirit, wise and cvol, 
Brought down the youth as to a school ; 
But strictly on condition, 
Whatever they should see or hear, 
With mortals not to interfere — 
*T was not in their commission. 
* * *. o . * w 


They saw a late bombarded town, 

Its streets still warm with blood ran down ; 
Still smoked a burning rafter ; 

And hideously, ’midst rape and sack, 

The murderer’s laughter answered back 
His prey’s convulsive Jaughter. 


They saw the captive eye the dead, 
With envy of his gory bed — 

Death’s quick reward of bravery ; 
They heard the clank of chains, and then 
Saw thirty thousand bleeding men 

Dragged, manacled, to slavery. 


‘ Fie! fie!’ the younger heavenly spark 
Exclaimed ; ‘ we must have missed our mark, 
And entered hell’s own portals ; 
Earth can’t be stained with crimes so black ; 
Nay, sure, we’ve got among a pack 
Of fiends, and not of mortals.’ 
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‘No!’ said the elder, ‘ no such thing ! 

Fiends are not fools enough to wring 
The necks of one another ; 

They know their interest too well ! 

Men fight ; but every fiend in hell 
Lives friend/y with his brother !’ 





ARTICLE XI. 


GROWTH OF HABITS. 


A vizier having offended his master, was compelled to perpet- 
ual captivity in a lofty tower. At night his wife came to weep 
below his window. ‘Cease your grief,’ said the sage ; ‘go home 
for the present, and return hither when you have procured a live 
black beetle, together with a little ghee, (or buffalo’s butter,) 
three clews — one of the finest silk, another of whip-cord, and 
finally a stout coil of rope.’ When she again came to the foot of 
the tower, provided according to her husband’s command, he 
directed her to touch the head of the insect with a little of the 
ghee ; tie one end of the silken thread around him ; and to place 
the reptile on the wall of the tower. Seduced by the smell of 
the ghee, which he conceived to be above him, the beetle contin- 
ued to ascend till he reached the top; and thus put the vizier in 
possession of the roll of silk thread. He then drew up the pack- 
thread by means of the silk; the small cords by means of the 
pack thread, and by means of the cord, a stout rope, capable of 
sustaining his own weight ; and thus he escaped from the tower. 

As in this case the silken gossamer drew after it, first the 
pack-thread, then the whip-cord, then at length the rope too 
strong to be broken, so do the trivial acts of a young man, to-day 
as easily changed as the silken thread can be broken, draw after 
them habits strengthening into the cord, and the cable let down 
from heaven to draw him upwards. If they are bad habits, they 
are like a cable fastened to a millstone, sinking him with such a 
weight that all his efforts to rise are futile as those of the chained 
eagle. Wise, then, is the young man, who chooses his habits 
with reference to his whole lifetime. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


PRISON-REFORM MEETING IN BOSTON. 


THIS meeting was held in the Melodeon, May 31, and was well 
attended, considering that it was the close of the Anniversary 
week. 

Moderator — Rev. Mr. Gunnison of Abington. 

Secretary — W. R. G. MELLEN of Chicopee, Mass. 

Business Committee—J. M. Spear, W. R. G. MELLEN, 
WENDELL PHILLips. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That while we acknowledge with profound gratitude 
to God the interest which has already been awakened in the sub- 
ject of criminal reform, we find new incentives to effort in behalf 
of the erring in that very sympathy, in the increased necessity 


therefor, and in the success which has attended the efforts of the 
faithful few. 


Resolved, That the infliction of Capital Punishment is not only 
unnecessary and inexpedient, but is characterized by both mean- 
ness and cowardice, and is opposed to humanity and Christianity. 

Resolved, That we propound no new principle of action. We 
rest on the oldest of all and simplest of all principles: ‘ Overcome 
evil with good.’ All men are children of one Father. 


Joun M. Spzar.— He stated the causes of crime, and gave 
some facts relating to the House of Correction. He urged in one 
instance that a man should be sent to the State Prison rather 
than the House of Correction. He thought it should be called 
the House of Corruption ! 

Epwin M. Tuompson. — He deplored the apathy that prevailed 
on this subject. He showed that the community did not give 
that support which ought to be extended. 

Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of England, was always glad, he said, 
to express his sympathy with those who sought to reform the 
criminal. There was & great deal of crime in England. He had 
been the witness there of the morbid feelings engendered by a 
public execution. People went from all parts of the country, 
and it was called a‘ Hanging Fair.’ He thought that the rem- 
edy was a more religious spirit. There had been a great deal 
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done in the matter of Prison-Reformation in England. They had 
their Ragged Schools, &c. He was highly pleased with what he 
saw in this country of benevolence in this respect. He had vis- 
ited the Farm School, and the State Reform School at Westboro’, 
and was highly pleased. He thought that crime would increase 
with civilization, but with civilization ought to come the remedy. 

Rev. Mr. GARDNER of Montreal, spoke very encouragingly of 
the feeling in the Canadas in regard to Capital Punishment. He 
had long been opposed to the death-penalty under all circum- 
stances. 

WENDELL Purtirps. — He met the accusation that the Prison- 
Reformers were men actuated by morbid sympathy. He con- 
tended that the death-penalty had been tried long enough, and 
that it had failed. Policy demanded the trial of a new theory. 
Reforms always started up among the common people. The 
great men of the earth were willing to take hold when the reform 
had become sufficiently popular. 

Rev. Mr. Dati. — He thought that the text, ‘ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ may not be 
understood. We ought to take Christ, not Noah, for our guide, 
and he said, ‘ Love your enemies.’ 

Mr. WALKER of Ohio, observed that the vengeance did not 
belong to God, if it did that it belonged to man. 

Mr. Hosmer said that vengeance did belong to God, but that 
his vengeance was his justice, and his justice was his love. 

Mr. WaLKER said that he used the word vengeance in its pop- 
ular sense. 

C. C. Anprews of Boston, gave some interesting remarks on 
the progress of reform in England and America. 

Here a young lady recited a beautiful poem, breathing the 
true spirit of Christianity. Her name was Mary A.- STILEs, of 
Brighton. This was something new, and we do not see why even 
children may not, by their recitations and poems, add interest to 
our reform-meetings. 

CHARLES Spear. — He gave a general view of the subject; 
stating that the gallows existed in every State in the Union except- 
ing Michigan. Reference was made to England; that she had 
gone from one hundred and sixty capital offences to ten, and that 
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she only executed for one crime, and that was murder. Refer- 
ence was then made to the Prisoners’ Friend, and a more cordial 
coéperation was earnestly solicited. There were three ways of 
advancing the cause ; by the press, the pulpit, and by conver- 
sation. 

C. C, Burteran.— He said he had not been present at all 
the meetings, and might, therefore, repeat what had been said 
before, but he thought it might be profitable to repeat the truth. 
He was in favor of the resolutions. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison. — He thought there were as many 
present as could be expected ; that after so many meetings, many 
had left the city. He should go against taking life under all cir- 
cumstances. He denied the right of any Legislature to take life. 
The gallows had been tried and found wanting. Michigan had 
abolished the gallows, in spite of the passage in Genesis. When 
the public mind became enlightened, then texts would have to 
give way. Ina republic like ours, no man thought anything of 
the text, ‘ Honor the King.’ 

Brownson Atcotr. — He thought there should be a general 
jail delivery ; that criminals could be reformed by kindness. We 
needed to use more gentle words. He should prefer addressing 
the few in the parlor rather than the many in the public hall. 
Ile felt disposed to do all he could for the good of society. 

Rev. J. J. Locke of Barre, next took the platform. He said 
he knew not how to express himself, after listening to the pro- 
found and magnificent thoughts which had fallen from the last 
speaker. He believed it was our duty to do good to the doers 
of evil. Christ said that we must love our enemies, and do good 
to them that hate us; was not the murderer, and the thief, and 
all other classes of criminals, expressed in this profound com- 
mand? It was our duty to love the criminal, and raise him and 
cultivate his moral nature. 

The meeting closed harmoniously by adopting the resolutions. 

This meeting will, undoubtedly, result in much good. Many 
of the sentiments uttered were earnest, truthful and just. The 
friends of the cause have every reason to be encouraged. The 
truth is making its way, in spite of every obstacle, and it must 


ultimately triumph. 
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STATISTICS. 


We subjoin a few facts in regard to the state of the prisons in 
this country : — 


‘In 18 penitentiaries there were 3,538 prisoners at the com- 
mencement of last year, and 3,689 at the close. Number received 
during the year, 1,537. Discharged during the year on the expi- 
ration of sentence, 853. Pardoned, 263, being more than one 
quarter of those whose term had expired, and showing a flagrant 
abuse of the pardoning power. The number of deaths, 211, of 
whom 116, more than one-half of the whole number, died of chol- 
era at the penitentiary, at Columbus, Ohio, and also two physi- 
cians. Thus the mortality, aside from the cholera, was only 95, 
or about 1 in 40— something like the average of our New Eng- 
land villages. . There were 9 escapes— from 13 of the prisons 
no escapes. It may be well to mention, for the sake of calming 
the fears of those who think that crime is on the increase, that 
statistics show to the contrary. In 13 penitentiaries at the close 
of the year 1844, there were 3,723 convicts, and there has never 
been so many from that time to this.’ 





ARTICLE XIII. 


? 


MISSION OF WOMAN. 


BY LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Tus age is notable for its works of mercy and benevolence — 
for the efforts that are made to reform the inebriate and degraded, 
to relieve the oppressed and suffering. Women as well as men 
are interested in these works of justice and mercy. They are 
efficient co-workers, their talents are called into profitable exer- 
cise, their labors are effective in each department of reform. 
The blessing to the merciful, to the peacemaker, is equal to 
man and woman. It is greatly to be deplored, now that she is 
increasingly qualified for usefulness, that any view should be pre- 
sented, calculated to retard her labors of love. 

Why should not a woman seek to be areformer? If she is to 
shrink from being such an iconoclast as shall ‘ break the image 
of man’s lower worship,’ as so long held up to view; if she is to 
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fear to exercise her reason, and her noblest powers, lest she should 
be thought to ‘attempt to act the man,’ and not ‘ acknowledge 
his supremacy ;’ if she is to be satisfied with the narrow sphere 
assigned her by man, nor aspire to a higher, lest she should 
transcend the bounds of femaie delicacy, truly it is a mournful 
prospect fora woman. We would admit all the difference that 
our great and beneficent Creator has made in the relation of man 
and woman, nor would we seek to disturb this relation ; but we 
deny that the present position of woman is her true svhere of use- 
fulness, until the disabilities and disadvantages, religious, civil 
and social, which impede her progress, are removed out of the way. 
These restrictions have enervated her mind and paralyzed her 
powers. While man assumes that the present is the original 
state designed for woman, that the existing ‘ differences are not 
arbitrary nor the result of accident,’ but grounded in nature, she 
will not make the necessary effort to obtain her just rights, lest it 
should subject her to the kind of scorn and contemptuous manner 
in which she has been spoken of. 

So far from her ‘ ambition leading her to attempt to act the 
man,’ she needs all the encouragement she can receive, by the 
removal of obstacles from her path, in order that she may become 
a‘ true woman.’ As it is desirable that man should act a manly 
and generous part, not ‘ mannish,’ so let woman be urged to 
exercise a dignified and womanly bearing, but not womanish. Let 
her cultivate all the graces and proper accomplishments of her sex, 
but let not these degenerate in a kind of effeminacy, in which she 
is satisfied to be the mere plaything or toy of society, content with 
her outward adornings, and with the tone of flattery and fulsome 
adulation too often addressed to her. ‘True, nature has made a 
difference in her configuration, her physical strength, her voice, 
&c.,— and we ask no change — we are satisfied with nature. 
But how have neglect and mismanagement increased this differ- 
ence! It is our duty to develop these natural powers by suita- 
ble exercise, so that they may be strengthened ‘ by reason of 
use.” In the ruder state of society, woman is made to bear 
the heavy burdens, while her ‘lord and master’ walks idly by 
her side. In the civilization to which we have attained, if culti- 
vated aud refined woman would bring all her powers into use, she 
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might engage in pursuits which she now shrinks from as beneath 
her proper vocation. The energies of men need not then be 
wholly devoted to the counting-house and common business of 
life, in order that women in fashionable society may be supported 


in their daily promenades and nightly visits to the theatre and 
ball-room. 





ARTICLE XIV. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIETY. 


AN excellent divine of this city, a friend of ours, said to us one 
day, ‘ We have not learned the responsibility of society to individ- 
uals. We talk much of the responsibility of individuals to society, 
but we forget that society is bound to protect all her children.’ 

I was some time since dining with a distinguished judge of 
the Queen’s Bench, in London. The conversation turned, as 
you may well imagine, on the condition of the poor. I said to 
the Judge: 

‘ Sir, did you observe those poor children, ragged and encrusted 
in filth, which you passed to-day driving from your house to 
Westminster Hall ?’ 

‘No; I observed none.’ 

‘ Yet you must have passed some hundreds.’ 

‘It is very likely; but it did not occur to me to observe them.’ 

‘And what must be the fate of those poor children ?’ 

‘Some of them will die of disease, some will emigrate, and 
some I shall probably hang.’ 

‘ What means can they have of obtaining an honest and honor- 
able livelihood ? ’ 

‘JI am sure I| do not know.’ 

‘Is there any alternative for them but to beg, steal or to 
starve ?’ 

‘I presume not.’ 

‘And have you considered their condition, ascertained their 
wants, and done what you could to avert the evils to which they 
are exposed ?” 

‘Not at all. Ihave been otherwise engaged. 
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‘Let me tell you then, sir, that I would rather take my stand 
with those you hang than with yourself.’ 

‘ Sir, do you intend to insult me ?’ 

‘ By no means. I would simply assure you, that those whom 
you condemn to be hung, are less guilty than yourself. God has 
given you talents, education, wealth, a commanding position in 
society, and yet you can pass daily, unnoticed, hundreds of 
young beings, who, as they grow up, must necessarily beg, steal, 
or starve. You do not see them; you do not think of their 
wretched condition; you do nothing to save them from that crime 
on which you hereafter sit in judgment; and am I to regard 
them as guilty, and you as innocent ?— you who might, had you 
put forth your hand, have saved them from falling victims to a 
corrupt and corrupting social organization ? ’ 

The rich man, the man of talents and education, occupying an 
honorable and important post in society, who can forget the poor 
and exposed, fail to observe the thousands growing up for the prison 
and the gallows, and refuse to labor day and night to save them 
from the doom which must await them, is, of all the victims of 
society, the most sincerely to be pitied, and whose hard lot is the 
one least of all to be envied. — Boston Quarterly Review. 





Tuer ScRIPTURES AND THE ScaFFoLp. — A clergyman of the 
Church of England, a good Hebrew scholar, writing to Dr. Elliot, 
of Carlisle, anticipates the triumph of ‘ the spirit of the Gospel ’ 
over our sanguinary criminal code : —‘ The scaffold and the block 
will be laid aside and forgotten ; Jack Ketch will have to follow 
some more honorable and merciful employment. The punishment 
of Cain was transportation, not death. We do not read that 
Lamech was punished at all. The Jewish code was sanguinary ; 
and the Gospel, which inculcates universal forgiveness, shows us 
that we ought not’to follow it. Individuals and corporate bodies 
do not differ in the case of taking life; they are both alike respon- 
sible. The command, “Thou shalt not kill,’ applies alike to 
them both. The crime is not lessened when many are concerned 
in the commission of it.’ 

33 
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ARTICLE XV. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON. 


Brete Socrery — Winter Street Church. President — Hon. 
Simon Greenleaf. Reading of Scriptures by Rev. Daniel Sharp. 
Report by Rev. Dr. Parkman. 

Speakers. — Hon. William Hubbard, Rev. Mr. Hill, Hon. 
Edward Everett. To Mr. Everett’s speech, there was a very 
devout attention. He drewa contrast between Christianity and 
the Mahometan, Hindoo and Pagan religion. He met the objec- 
tion that the indiscriminate distribution of the Bible was liable to 
be abused. He met also the objection that it contained things 
hard to be understood. It was so with all questions, for we 
encounter on the very threshold those terrible problems of 


‘ Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate — 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge, absolute.’ 


Mr. Everett complained of our civilization, which disgraces our 
Christian nature, and 


‘ Appears a spot upon the vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils.’ 


American Epvucation Socrery— Tremont Temple. Dr. 
Woods, Chairman. WSeeretary, Rev. Mr. Riddell. Number of 
students in the theological and classical course, the past year, 
was 436. Ministers sent out, 4,000. Amount received, $28,428. 
Expended, $30,181. Speakers, Rev. Dr. Bond, Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, Rev. Wm. M. Thompson from Syria. The meeting 
looked gloomy enough; only about 150 persons were present, 
and there was a growing disrelish for the ministry as a profession. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN Associ1aTION — Federal Street Church. 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, Moderator. The exercises commenced with 


* Joy to the world, the Lord is come.’ 


The Secretary, Rev. Mr. Holland, read the report. It was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary. He divided the operations of the soci- 
ety into the controversial, the philanthropic and the spiritual. 
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Speakers — Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York, Rev Dr. Palfrey, 
Rey. Edward E. Hale of Worcester, Rev. Mr. Carpenter of 
Bristol, England. 

SunDAy Scnoot [Unrtarran] Socrety. — Rev. Dr. Gannett’s 
Church. President, Hon. 8. C. Phillips, assisted by Hon. Sam- 
uel Hoar. Singing by a choir of about sixty children. We give 
the first verse of the introductory hymn: 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


We have come, we have come, 
From school and from home, 
Our friends kindly greeting 

On this our blest meeting : 

We have come, we have come, 
From school and from home. 


Rev. Charles Brooks then read the report. Number of Sabbath 
schools, 236. Pupils, 21,541. Gideon F. Thayer read the 
report of the visiting agents. The juvenile choir then again 
sang : 

ORIGINAL HYMN. 


We come in life’s fair morning, 
In deep humility, 

And, all illusions scorning, 
Would truly worship thee. 
Great God! accept our praises, 
The prayers we offer now, 

The eye that upward gazes, 
The heart that bends so low. 


Manlius S. Clarke then moved the acceptance of the report, 
and he was followed by Rev. John H. Heywood of Louisville, 
Ky. He gave a fine illustration of a celebrated painter, who 
purchased a picture, and although it was at first covered with an 
incrustation of paint, yet found after removing that, a beautiful 
Madonna. So with the child; we might by searching often find 
a Madonna for our Master’s use. 

Rev. Mr. Mountford, of England, author of Euthanasy, Mar- 
tyria and other works, then addressed the meeting. To illus- 


trate the importance of individual action, he gave some striking 
illustrations. 
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The meeting was closed by the following beautiful hymn: 


FIRST CHOIR. 


Sweet are the harmonies of earth 

That have in faith and Jove their birth ; 
They rise to heaven, a choral strain, 
Which angels echo back again. 

Oh! there are guardian spirits here, 
To guide our feet, our way to cheer ; 
But brighter far in worlds above, 

Ate ministries of faith and love. 


Ye angel-band, who stand in grace 

Before our heavenly Father’s face, 

Send back these strains, and guide us sure, 
To all on earth that’s good and pure ! 


ANGEL-CHOIR. 
We hear, we watch, we long to see 
All children good and pure as we : 
We watch, we wait, to see them come, 
In vestal robes to our blest home. 


FIRST CHOIR. 


Ye angel-band, who stand in grace 
Before our heavenly Father’s face, — 
We hear, we hear, we’ll watch and pray, 
That we may see that happy day. 


ANGEL-CHOIR. 


We watch, we wait, we long to see 
All children good and pure as we: 
We watch and wait to see them come, 
In robes unstained, to our blest home. 


SOcIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THEOLOGICAL AND COLLE- 
GIATE EDUCATION AT THE West. — A discourse was delivered by 
Rev. Professor Park of Andover. Subject — Influence of Colle- 
giate Education. The divisions were, 1. Its influence upon gen- 
erosity and the use of money. 2. Upon academies and common 
schools. 3. Upon the extension of education. 4. Upon the esti- 
mate of the value of education. 5. Upon conservatism. 6. 
Upon liberty and national character. It was one of the most 
brilliant, eloquent, and comprehensive addresses that was deliy- 
ered during the week. 
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American Psace Society — Park street Church, Monday 
evening. President, Deacon Samuel Greele. Report by Mr. 
Beckwith. There had been three Peace Congresses: in Lon- 
don in 1843; Brussels, 1848, and at Paris in 1849. Five 
agents had been employed. Works published —Jay’s Review of 
the Mexican War, 17,000. Livermore’s, the Prize Review, | 
7,000, and 24,000 bound volumes; in all, about 7,000,000 of 
pages. Receipts for the past year, $6,204 31. Expended, 
$6,194 54. Address by Rev. Mr. Stone of Park street Church. 
Subject — Antagonism of War to Christianity. Causes of War, 
ambition and policy of rulers; thirst for military glory. The 
address will be published. 

Unrrartan, Festrvat— Assembly Hall. This was the annual 
Unitarian dinner, and furnishes one of the most interesting occa- 
sions of the whole week. President, Hon. William Savage. The 
walls were handsomely adorned with portraits of Dr. Kirkland, 
Rev. John Pierce, Rev. James Freeman, Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, 
Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, Dr. Follen, Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
Henry Ware, Jr., Rev. J. 8. Buckminster and Rev. George W. 
Wells. The meeting was addressed by Rev. Samuel Osgood of 
New York, Lieut. Gov. Reed, Hon. Daniel P. King, Father 
Taylor, Rev. Henry Giles, Rev. Mr. Carpenter of England, Rev. 
Mr. Heywood of Louisville, Ky., Elder Humphrey of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Rev. Mr. Mountford of England. Mr. Mountford gave 
an incident respecting Boston in England. There was a Unita- 
rian congregation. The tower of the church could be seen for 
forty miles. A light was formerly kept burning there, but it 
gave out, and men had ceased to look to the steeple for light! 
The reason was, the want of freedom of thought. As old George 
Herbert said : 


‘ Religion now on tiptoe stands, 
Waiting to pass to American strands.’ 


Mr. Mountford wanted to see the mechanics, the men of 
toil, of wealth, of thought, of intellect, all contributing their 
treasures of knowledge, so that the whole may be 


‘ A living light, 
To cheer along the watch-fires of the night.’ 
33 * 








§22 Anniversaries in Boston. 


The following original hymn, by Mrs. H. J. Lewis, was sung : 


Father, a solemn hymn of praise 
To thee our grateful spirits bring : 
Through pleasant paths in life’s rough ways, 
We drank from Love’s perennial spring. } 


Thy voice along the ancient hills ' 
Awoke the lately sleeping flowers, é 

And gave glad music to the rills, 
Whose voices hail the genial hours. 


c  .-, = adenoma! x 


After the addresses, another hymn followed : 


Greetings have now been heard, k 
Voices our souls have stirred, i 
With tones of love : , q| 
Our simple melody 
Now shall uplifted be 
{n joyful ; raise to thee, 
Father above. 


To thee we freely trace 

Bounties of living grace, 
Blessing our land ; 

Thy seasons crown the year ; 

Summer's sweet breath is near ; 

All that our souls can cheer 
Comes from thy hand. | 
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The company sat at the table for several hours, and the occa- 
sion seemed to be richly enjoyed. 

Untversatist Rerorm Meetina— School street Church. 
Report by Rev. Henry Bacon, of Providence. Topics — Sla- : 
very, Peace, Prison Discipline, Intemperance, Capital Punishment. . 
Speakers — Rev. A. A. Miner, Rev. E. Thompson, Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich, Rev. H. Ballou, D.D., Rev. T. Whittemore, Rev. §. 
‘Cobb, Rev. Wm. H. Ryder. 

From the church, the company proceeded to the annual dinner, 
where a very large company assembled. A collation was pro- 
vided. Following that, were some excellent speeches from Rev. 
T. S. King, Rev. Mr. Boyden, Rev. John Moore, Rev. Hosea 
Ballou and others. A select choir animated the occasion with 
choice music. The company was numerous, and the whole 
occasion seemed to be richly enjoyed. 
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New Enetanp Anti-Stavery Convention. — This meeting 
was held for three days; the last evening, the Convention met in 
Faneuil Hall. President, Francis Jackson. Vice-Presidents, 
Edmund Quincy, Adin Ballou, James W. Walker of Ohio. 
George Doughty of New York, and Bourne Spooner of Plymouth. 
Secretaries, Samuel May, Jr., Elbridge Sprague of Abington, 
and Eliza J. Kenney of Salem. Speakers, Wendell Phillips, 
Henry C. Wright, Theodore Parker, James W. Walker of Ohio, 
Stephen S. Foster, Parker Pillsbury, Abby Kelley Foster, Adin 
Ballou and Wm. H. Channing. 

The meeting passed off without a great deal of disturbance. 
We were glad that no such scenes occurred as at New York. A 
more shameful riot has seldom occurred, and we regret to find 
many of the presses upholding such lawless proceedings. We 
want freedom of speech on all subjects. Professing, as we do, in 
this republic, to maintain free principles, we say let every sect 
and party have a fair chance. In the words of the great Milton, 
we say, ‘ Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest 
suppressing.’ 

We have given these few sketches of some of the various meet- 
ings, believing that our friends at a distance would be glad to 
have a few brief hints of the various topics of anniversary week. 





OUR COUNTRY. 


Great Gop! we thank thee for this home, 
This bounteous birth-land of the free ; 

Where wanderers from afar may come 
And breathe the air of liberty ! — 

Still may her flowers untrammelled spring, 
Her harvests waves, her cities rise ; 

And yet ‘till Time shall fold his wing, 
Remain earth’s loveliest Paradise ! 











524 Howard Festival. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


HOWARD FESTIVAL. 


DurING this year we have announced that our Annual Festival 
would take place, which has been celebrated for two successive 
years. We allude to the birth-day of John Howard, which, ac- 
cording to an inscription in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, occurs 
September 2d. -The first year the city authorities granted the 
use of Faneuil Hall. A portion of the time was given to the chil- 
dren, and with their songs and dances, they richly enjoyed the 
occasion, and undoubtedly, it was productive of good. Last year 
the time happened on Sunday, and the event was happily improved 
by several clergymen, and doubtless many good impressions were 
made on some who never before heard of ‘ Howard and the Pris- 
on-world,’ For three days following, a Fair was held, and sev- 
eral good friends aided in the work, for which we have always felt 
grateful. The third anniversary of the birth of this distinguished 
man is again approaching. Of course, the question again recurs 
in regard to a third celebration. In our last number we an- 
nounced that there would be a gathering of the friends of the 
cause in Worcester. Since that time there has been an invitation 
from Lowell. But we know better than those who never engaged 


in such a work, the vast amount of labor and expense attending © 


every effort of this kind. That we need help, those who know our 
work must readily admit. But we must say that we do not fee] 
like engaging in a work of this kind without more encouragement ; 
and, therefore, the occasion will this year pass by unnoticed. We 
trust our friends will send such donations as they may have at 
that time, and they will be thankfully received and judiciously 
appropriated. 





Do the Lord’s work in the Lord’s time; pray while God 


hears; hear while God speaks; believe while God promises ; 
obey while God commands. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Graham's American Monthly Magazine. Philadelphia. Geo. R. Granam, 
Editor. Price $3 a year. — In the hands of Graham again, this monthly will 
sustain its high character. The present number contains the following original 
steel engravings: The Mountain Spring ; Gay and Serious; The Game of 
Draughts ; Death of Najira. There are original articles from George D. 
Prentiss, Mrs. E. J. Eames, Giddings H. Ballou and others. In July the 
new Volume commences. 


The Pulpit Reporter. No. X. N. York. — We believe we have been fortu- 
nate in securing an exchange with this semi-monthly. To those who are fond 
of sermon reading, this production will afford a variety of valuable hints. We 
hope there will be sermons from every sect. We see a good variety so far. 


Review of Webster's Speech on Slavery. By Wenpeut Puituips. Boston : 
Published by the American A. S. Society. Cornhill. 1850. — This is one of 
the most thorough Reviews that we have seen. Mr. Phillips is master of his 
subject, and he looks directly into the various points urged by Mr. Webster on 
this exciting topic. We commend the Review as an able document to be pre- 
served as a part of the history of this great movement, 


Principles of the Human Mind, deduced from Physical Laws ; together with 
a Lecture on Electro-Biology, or the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. By ALFrep 
Smee, F. R. S. With Illustrations. New York: Fowler & Wells, Nassau 
St. 1850. — Electro-Biology is now exciting much attention, and the pub- 
lishers have done a good work in giving us this book at the present moment. 
The subject is presented in a plain, vigorous style, and will tend to illustrate 
that greatest of all subjects, the Human Mind. 


Consumption Cured, and its Treatment. By Wm. M. Cornent, A. M., M. 
D,— We have read so many treatises on Consumption and its Cure, that we 
have lost nearly all faith in every work of the kind, but from personal knowl- 
edge of Mr. Cornell, we must say that he would not willingly recommend any 
treatment which his own experience did not fully justify. We, therefore, 
commend his work. It is a small book, probably for 25 cents, and is for sale 
by Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington St. 


Sermons for the People. By Rev. 1. D. Wittiamson. New York: Hallock 
& Lyon, 3 Astor House. — Here are fourteen sermons by one of the most 
eminent clergymen in the country. Few men understand better the true 
method of sermonizing than Mr. Williamson, and his work deserves to be read 
by every denomination. 


Mothers of the Wise and Good. By Janez Burns, D. D., Author of * Pul- 
pit Cyclopedia ; ’ ‘ Christian’s Daily Portion ;’ ‘ Christian Philosophy,’ &c. 

oston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington St. 1850. pp. 288. — 
We welcome this work as one of the most valuable that has appeared for a 
long time. It fills a space in history that has long been left vacant. We 
have had many histories of Woman, but we wanted sketches of Mothers ; we 
wanted to know where many of the great men of our earth had obtained their 
first impulses to a true fame. This work meets that precise want. Here we 
have sketches of about fifty eminent women who have trained their sons to 
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greatness and true usefulness. Among these we find the Mother of Lord Ba- 
con; the Mother of Sir Isaac Newton; the Mother of Dr. Johnson; the 
Mother of Dr. Doddridge ; the Mother of Washington ; the Mother of Henry 
Kirk White; the Mother of John Randolph. The work contains a fund of 
striking incidents. No one can read this valuable treatise without being car- 
ried back to early childhood. We have lingered overits pages with an intense 
interest. We trust it will awaken in many a mind the kind and faithful exhor- 
tations of the maternal lip, and that many a mother will be incited to new ef- 
forts to lead the youthful mind to scenes of usefulness. It must be borne in 
mind that Dr. Burns is an English clergyman. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. Joun Prerronr. New York : 
Fowler & Wells. 1850. — Few men understand better than Mr. Pierpont the 
subject of Phrenology, especially in connection with the Scriptures. We 
were glad to receive the work to place in our library as one of the most valua- 
ble treatises that has appeared on that interesting subject. 


History of William the Conqueror. By Jacos Assort. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. — Here is another valuable work in the 
series from the pen of that indefatigable writer, Mr. Abbott. Few men are 
better calculated to give these successive histories. Familiar with the leading 
events in each of the lives of those that he has written out, he gives us the 
histories in a plain, yet lucid style ; and then the Harpers give the work to us 
in such an ornamental form, adapted to the best taste. 


The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication 
of James the Second, 1688. By Davin Hume, Esq. A New Edition, with the 
Author’s Last Corrections and Improvements. ‘To which is prefixed a short 
account of his life, written by himself. New York: Harper & Brothers. — 
Two volumes of this splendid history are upon our table in a very handsome 
form, and at the low price of 30 cents a volume! This can hardly pay for the 
paper and mechanical execution. And the work is adorned by a fine engrav- 
ing. The second volume brings the history down to the year of our Lord 1485. 
Every scholar knows that Hume was one of the ablest historians of his time. 
His materials were ample for his work ; and the beauty, strength, and purity 
of his style must always commend his history as one of the best of his time. 
The Harpers have done a good work in giving the work in such a form and 
price as to bring it within the reach of even the very poorest. , 


Memoir, Letters and Poems of Bernard Barton. Edited by his Daughter. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1850. pp. 405. — We believe there are 
few who do not like to know something of the private life of an author who 
has contributed to their pleasure. We love to know some of the secrets of 
such an one, especiaily if his writings have charmed us by their purity of style 
or richness of sentiment. With such feelings we take up the volume before 
us, and give it our heartiest commendation with the quiet, beautiful picture of 
the acthor looking so kindly upon us. 


The Great Harmonia; being a Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, 
eg and Celestial Universe. By Anprew Jackson Davis, Author of 
‘ The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind,’ 
Vol. I.: Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1850. pp. 454. — This work embra- 
ces the following subjects: I. What is Mant If. Whatis the Philosophy of 
Health? 111. What is the Philosophy of Disease? IV. What is the Philos- 
ophy of Sleep? V. What is the Philosophy of Death? VI. What is the 
Philosophy of Psychology? VII, What is the Philosophy of Healing? Mr. 
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Davis has taken a wide range in this volume, and he has given to the world 
many startling thoughts. He intends, however, to give us a still wider view ; 
for he is to take up the subjects of Cosmogony, Geology, Archeology, Ethnol- 
ogy, Language, Mythology, Hagiography, Theology, and the Spiritual 
Spheres. We have looked over some parts of the work, especially the Phi- 
losophy of Healing. ‘There are many views there that we must heartily com- 
mend; and the whole work is deserving of a careful reading. The book is 
well printed, and will, undoubtedly, have a large sale. Our friend, Bela 
Marsh, 25 Cornhill, has this and all other works of Mr. Davis, besides nearly 
all the reformatory works of the day. 


The Edinburgh Review. April. 1850. Leonard Scott & Co.,79 Fulton St., 
New York : American Edition. — Contents : National Observatories, Green- 
wich ; Supply of Water to the Metropolis; Landon’s Poetry ; [he Polyne- 
sians and New Zealand; British and Continental Taxation; The Village 
Notary ; Lewis on Authority in Matters of Opinion ; Agricultural Complaints ; 
Germany and Erfurt. We can commend this excellent reprint. The present 
number contains a valuable article on the Supply of Water, which is worth 
the cost of the work. Scott & Co., publish also the North British Review, 
the London Quarterly, and Blackwood. The four Reviews are $10 a year. 


‘The Good Child’s Library, in Easy Verse. The Life of our Saviour; of 
St. Peter ; of St. John; of St. James ; of St. Matthew ; of St. Mark.—These 
are also to be followed by Lives of the Prophets, and other characters of great 
interest in the Old Testament. The above work is soon to be published by 
Hogan & Thompson, Philadelphia. The series will be a useful work for chil- 
dren, and we trust the enterprising publishers will be abundantly rewarded. 





Eyoravines. View of the New Alms-House for the City of Boston, erecting on 
Deer Islandin Boston Harbor. 1849. Joun P. Bicetow, Mayor. Designed by 
Louis Dwight and Gridley F. Bryant. G. J. Bryant, Architect. J. H. Buf- 
ford & Co., Lith., Boston. — Here is one of the finest specimens of the art of 
Lithography that we recollect to have seen. The shading is excellent, and the 
whole work is finely engraved. The work makes a splendid picture for a 
drawing-room. Wecan commend these artists with great confidence to the 
public. We have employed them for our Magazine, and we have ever found 
them ready to do work not only well, but at reasonable prices. 


Death-Bed of the Rev. John Wesley. $2,50 a copy. — This Engraving is 
of a large size, printed in a superior manner. For sale by J. & J. L. Gihon, 
98 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ‘The work is done by that eminent artist, John 
Sartain. Accurate portraits are also given «f nineteen other distinguished 
personages. ‘The expression of each one is that of bereavedness and devotion. 
Each one seems as if contemplating a brighter union hereafter. Faith and 
Hope both seem beautifully mingled, and to be sustaining the soul on its pas- 
sage to the upper world. It does the soul good to contrast their picture with 
the ‘ Death-bed of Napoleon.’ This Mezzotint, it must be remembered, is 
from acelebrated London picture. The engraving is about 18 by 25 inches. 
It makes a fine ornament for the parlor or drawing-room. 


Jenny Lind. — Graham, the well-known publisher of the monthly, has hap- 
pily succeeded in giving us an admirable portrait of this eminent songstress. 
We have seen nothing superior. It is the work of a London artist, and she 
is represented in ‘ Somnambula.’ The engraving is for the July number. A 
proof impression has been sent us in advance. 

Several specimens in the highest style of wood engravings, have also been 
received from William Howland, New York ; who, by the way, has just fin- 
ished a rich engraving of a scene in Newgate Prison for our next volume. We 
cau recommend him as one of the best artists in the country. 
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Tue Mancuester Murper. —It will be recollected by our readers that 
some five years since, there was a murder in Manchester, N. H. From that 
time to the present, it has been impossible to detect the perpetrators of this 
deed. Jt is supposed now that there is some clue to this case. The supposed 
murderers were being examined when our work went to press. The amount 
of evidence would fill nearly an entire number of our Magazine, and we do not 
believe it would be read even were it possible to publish it. The following 
extract will be sufficient for all purposes at present : 

‘ The examination of Brown against the Wentworths and Clark was con- 
tinued ; and, after argument, he was allowed to testify to all he says Clark 
confessed to him, namely, that Henry Wentworth was disguised in the dress 
of a female, and went by the name of Mary Bean ; that he was so disguised 
because there wasa warrant out against him for perjury, and that Parker knew 
what was meant by Mary Bean, when he was called out of the bowling-saloon 
by Horace Wentworth. The plan was that Horace was to kill Parker, and 
from statements made by the actors after the murder, he understood that 
Horace was the person that did the deed. Clark told the witness that for 
himself he had made arrangements to prove an alibi, before coming to 
Manchester, and could get witnesses to testify that he was at Eden, Vermont, 
on the 25th of March, 1845. Clark also said that the witness being away, 
Horace took his pantaloons that night, knowing that if he got any blood upon 
them, the witness would be able to clear himself from suspicion by showing 
that he could not have been in Manchester at the time. 

For the convenience of the witnesses the defence were allowed to call Philo 
A. Mathews, who kept a hotel in Eden, Vt., in 1845; that he knew William 
C. Clark very well, and that under date of March 25, 1845, he had a charge 
against him for keeping self and horse; that the entry was in the wit- 
ness’s own hand-writing ; that he was certain that he was there, for he recol- 
lected trading with him fora whip. He also had a charge against him on the 
27th of March. The witness had the book with him. 

Samuel Parker testified that Clark came to his house at Hyde Park, Vt., on 
Sunday, the 23d of March, being on his way to Eden, and that he returned on 
Friday following. — Post. 





New York ano Brooxtyn. — Our subscribers will remember that we made 
arrangements with a carrier at Fowler & Wells’. in New York, to deliver the 
Magazine to the subscribers free of expense. This we felt bound to do, in 
consequence of the numerous favors which we received at their hands. We 
add now, that the friends there may pay Fowler & Wells their subscriptions, 
or any donations which they may feel disposed to contribute for the cause. 
Should there be any failure in the delivery of the work, we trust an early no- 
tice will be given. 

Tue Case or Pror. Wesster. — The argument for a new trial before the 
Supreme Court had not been made when our work went to press. The gen- 
eral opinion is, that the plea will avail nothing ; and that ere long the day will 
be set for his execution. 





Daniet H. Pearson. — The day set for his execution is July 26. It will 
be at Kast Cambridge, within the fail-yard. 


DONATIONS. 


Concord. — Friend, $2,00; Reuben Browne, 1,00; Maria Jones, 1,00 ; 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 2,00; Col. Whiting, 1,00; Mrs. Thorough, 
1,00; Friend, 50c.; do. 25; do, 50. Bolton. — Rev. M. Putnam, 1,00. 
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